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Denmark 


Wage Costs in EEC Countries and Den- 
mark Compared by Labor’s Economic Council. 
The Danish labor movement’s Economic Coun- 
cil, in connection with Denmark’s application 
for membership in the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), has published in pamphlet form 
a report which compares wages in the EEC 
countries and Denmark. 

This report, which emphasizes the diffi- 
culty of comparative analysis, concludes that, 
in general, wages in the EEC countries are ap- 
proaching those in Denmark. 

Wage and price trends in recent years 
are as follows: 

Increase in 
gross wages, Increase in 
1953-59 price indexes 





Country (in percent) (in percent) 
GOES Bo oie scccceee sore 46 12 
Belgium ..............0.. + 31 10 
FERGIE 6. «005s cvsece scceee 58 29 
Holland... ........ 6... 29 13 
ROG si dosiconcctsjatcg ons 56 22 
Denmark ...... «0.02.2. 2000 38 20 


3ased on data contained in publications 
of the International Labor Organization and the 
EEC, the wage costs of EEC countries are 
compared and shown as a percentage of wage 
costs in Denmark. 


Average Indirect wage 
hourly costs of hourly 








earnings earnings (in 

Country Danish kroner’) _ percent) 
Germany 4.4 25 
Belgium................ 4.3 20 
France .........ceec000+ 3.6 41 
Holland.................5 3.3 23 
Belle... teinae ++--- 2.6 45 








Wage costs 
per hour Relative 
(in Danish wage costs 
kroner!) — (Denmark=100) 
Germany ........ ..... 5. 50 85 
Bel gium .... .......0.064 5.18 80 
France ..........c00000 5.07 78 
Holland... ............ 4.07 63 
Nemby fi. cet sass.. 2irenss 3.77 58 


1 One Danish krone=US$0. 145. 


The report carefully qualifies the accuracy of 
the data used and stresses that such a com- 
parison is not indicative of real wages, to de- 
termine which would require a consideration of 
prices, social benefits, taxes, etc. It is in- 
tended only as an indication of labor costs as 
a factor in appraising the competitive position 
of the various countries. In this connection, 
the report makes clear that in considering abil- 
ity to compete, unit labor costs, which take 
into account productivity, are much more sig- 
nificant than hourly wage costs. 

The pamphlet is part of the information 
activities undertaken by the labor movement to 
educate the rank and file regarding the prob- 
lems entailed in Danish membership in the 
EEC.--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


France 


National Collective Bargaining Contract 
on Supplementary Retirement Benefits Signed. 
The National Employers Association (CNPF) 
and the General Confederation of Labor-Workers’ 
Force (CGT-FO) and French Confederation of 
Christian Workers (CFTC) signed an agreement 
on December 3, 1961, extending collectively 
bargained supplementary retirement benefits to 
about two-thirds of the employees in private in- 
dustry and trade. 
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While some groups of employees (such as 
technicians, engineers, and supervisors) have 
generally enjoyed such benefits since 1947, 
other categories of workers first began to re- 
ceive them in 1957. At present, the various 
existing supplementary pension plans cover 
approximately 5 million workers. The new 
agreement will create a coordinating mechanism 
for existing pension funds and extend their 
scope to roughly 3 million more workers by 
making it obligatory for all CNPF-affiliated 
employers to negotiate such coverage. 

The new national agreement sets 2.5 per- 
cent of payroll (usually at a ratio of 60 percent 
employer and 40 percent worker) as a minimum 
contribution. This rate would permit a monthly 
supplementary retirement benefit of 12 percent 
of monthly wages. Under already operating 
programs, the total contribution rates generally 
vary between 3.5 and 4 percent of payroll, per- 
mitting payment of 17.5 to 20 percent of month- 
ly earnings as supplementary old-age bene- 
fits. The basic pension under social security 
amounts to 40 percent of average annual eam- 
ings during the 10 years preceding retirement, 
limited however by an NF8,400 (US$1,680) 
annual wage ceiling on which contributions 
are based.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Legal Minimum Wage Increased. The 
legal minimum wage (SMIG), which applies to 
all nonagricultral workers in metropolitan 
France, was increased 2.92 percent effective 
December 1, 1961. The new hourly rates range 
from a high of 1.6865 NF (US$0.33730) in the 
Paris region to 1.5515 NF (US$0.21030) in the 
lowest wage zone. This adjustment represents 
the 15th increase since the SMIG mechanism 
was instituted in January 1950. 

The table below shows the new hourly 
minimum rates for each wage zone and the 
monthly minimum wages for a 40-hour, 45-hour, 
and 48-hour workweek. All figures are shown 
in new francs.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


New Wage Agreement for Textile Industry 
Signed. A new wage supplement to the 1953 
National Collective Bargaining Agreement in 
the Textile Industry was signed by the General 
Confederation of Labor-Workers’ Force (CGT- 
FO) and the General Confederation of Super- 
visory Employees (CGC). The agreement, 
which covers 500,000 workers, became effec- 
tive December 18, 1961. It raises contractual 
minimum rates by 3.9 percent, fixes the guar- 


FRANCE: NEW HOURLY MINIMUM RATES FOR EACH WAGE ZONE AND THE MONTHLY MINIMUM WAGES 


(In new francs) 








Monthly wage Monthly wage | Monthly wage 
Wage zone differentials? Hourly rate | for 40-hour week for 45-hour week for 48-hour week 

(173-1/2 hrs.) including over- including over- 

time (195 hrs.) | time (208 hrs.) 
RS Aigner ~ eo Retains oi eee 1.6865 292. 33 338.00 365.41 
ie a, aes 1.6790 291.03 336.50 363.78 
pS RRR eS RR Rae Oe et eae Tee 1.6490 285. 83 330. 49 357. 28 
Ta ay ak sai 1.6340 283. 23 327. 48 354. 03 
ARE. eck aR A 1.6265 281.93 325.98 352. 41 
| REA Ie aceinliR Sepene - - 1.6115 279. 33 322.97 349. 16 
RE die ciate Covaavt'vaners exon sungabid 1. 5965 276. 73 319.96 345.91 
| Ee NT aes Of 1. 5890 275. 43 318. 46 344. 28 
6.67... 1.5740 272.83 315.45 341.03 
tet ton cans cincha ghicheacscbendaw vine sosecanede 1.5590 270. 23 312.45 337. 78 
a a 1. 5515 258. 93 310.95 336. 16 

















1 NF1=US $0.20. 


2 


20 represents the highest wage zone; other percentages are the zone differentials. 
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anteed hourly minimum wage at NF1.80 
(US$0.36) in the highest wage zone, and recom- 
mends increases in actual wage rates by 
NFO.06 (US1.2¢) per hour for production work- 
ers and by 2.5 percent for salaried white-collar 
workers.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Revisions in Family Allowances System 
Announced. The broad outlines of forthcom- 
ing improvements in the family allowances 
system were announced by the Govemment in 
November, 1961. The planned improvements 
include two increases of 4 percent each 
(January 1 and August 1, 1962) in the depend- 
ent children’s allowance; a 2-percent increase 
in supplementary allowances for children over 
10 years of age;-an 8-percent increase in the 
“sole wage eamer’’ allowance on January l, 
1962; and some adjustments in other family 
benefits. While these changes apply speci- 
fically to the general family allowances sys- 
tem, similar improvements are planned in the 
agricultural plan and the special plans for the 
public sector and several nationalized indus- 
tries. It is expected that the Government will 
shortly propose legislation that will, in effect, 
prohibit using family allowance fund surpluses 
to meet deficits in the social insurance fund. 

The planned increases in the various 
family allowances are outlined below: 


Family Allowance for Dependent Children. 
This allowance, the most common among the 
family benefits, will be increased 4 percent on 
January 1, 1962 and another 4 percent on 
August 1, by raising the theoretical monthly 
wage base! from its current NF234 (US$46.80) 
in the Paris region? to NF243 (US$48.60) on 





1 The 1946 legislation dealing with family 
allowances established this wage base as equaling 
the monthly wages of a common laborer in metal- 
working. In practice, however, the wage on which 
family allowances are based is one arbitrarily set 


by the Government. 


é Family allowances, like the legal minimal 
wage (SMIG) vary according to wage zones. These 
zone differentials have been gradually reduced from 
25 percent (prior to 1949) to 8 percent below the 
Paris level (effective August 1961) and are now 
alined with the SMIG wage zone differentials. 


January 1, 1962 and to NF253 (US$50.60) on 
August 1, 1962. This allowance is payable 
only to families with two or more dependent 
children. It amounts to 22 percent of the wage 
base for the first child, plus 33 percent for the 
second and each subsequent child. 


Supplemental Allowance for Children over 10. 
This allowance, granted for each child over 10 
years of age--except the older of only two chil- 
dren--will be increased from 5 to 7 percent of 
the wage base, effective January 1, 1962. 


‘Sole Wage Eamer’’ Allowance. While the 
family allowance for children has been in- 
creased five times since January 1958, the 
“‘sole wage earner’ allowance was not changed 
during that time. This allowance, which is 
payable on the birth of the first child, amounts 
to 20 percent of the wage base for a single 
child, 40 percent for two, and 50 percent for 
three or more dependent children. 


Maternity Allowance. This allowance, payable 
in two installments and totaling twice the wage 
base used for the calculation of the children’s 
allowance, will reach NF486 (US$97.2C) in 
January and NF506 (US$101.20) in August 
1962. The provision, reducing this allowance 
to 1-1/3 of the wage base for second and sub- 
sequent pregnancies, will be dropped and a 
uniform rate of twice the wage base will apply. 


Prenatal Allowance. This particular allowance, 
currently amounting to 25 percent of the wage 
base for each of the first 6 months of pregnancy 
and 12.5 percent for the last 3 months, will be 
set at 22 percent per month for the entire period 
of pregnancy. 


Other Family Benefits. The family allowance 
bonus, for dependent children of wage and sal- 
ary earners only, will be maintained at present 
levels. This supplement amounts to NF9.81 
(US$1.96) per month for the second child and 
NF 15.09 (US$3.018) for each additional one. 


Importance of Family Allowances. Although 
the increases in family allowances have not 
kept pace with wage movements, resulting in a 
lag of approximately 25 percent in ‘‘family 
living incomes,’’ compared to incomes of single 
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wage earners, these allowances play a signifi- 
cant role in total spendable income available 
to families in the lower income brackets. 

The following example is illustrative. 
A worker with a dependent wife and three 
children, paid the legal minimum wage for the 
Paris wage zone and working a 40-hour week, 
would receive almost as much in family allow- 
ances after January 1, 1962 as he would eam 
in wages per month, NF272.81 (US$54.56) in 
family allowances and NF292.30 (US$58.46) in 
wages.> Using the July 1961 (latest available 
figures) average monthly eamings of wage and 
salary workers in private industry in the Paris 
region, NF628 (US$125.60) per month, as a 
more realistic eamings assumption, the fam- 
ily allowances would represent slightly more 
than 40 percent of total income. 

Nationwide, the importance of the extra 
income provided through the family allowance 
system is apparent in view of the fact that net 
monthly family earnings in 1961 were below 
NF870 (US$174) for two-thirds of the 14 million 
French households.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Germany 


Welfare Recipients Encouraged To Work. 
With the objective of helping to alleviate the 
labor shortage in West Berlin, the Berlin Senat 
in November 1961 authorized recipients of wel- 
fare payments to receive outside income not 
exceeding DM100 (US$25) per month, with no 
reduction in welfare benefits. Additional 
earned income of DM20 (US$5) per month will 
be allowed for each dependent. This measure, 
intended as an incentive for welfare recipients 
to accept part-time jobs, will be in effect until 
May 31, 1962.--U.S. Mission, Berlin. 


Ireland 


Data on Trade Union Membership Pub- 
lishec. A membership survey of Irish trade 
unions relating to the situation in late 1959 
and early 1960 has recently been published by 
the Irish Congress of Trade Unions (ICTU). 
The survey antedates the current economic 
boom in which the industrial labor force has 


risen significantly, but the figures are gen- 
erally regarded as still accurate. 

The 180 trade unions included in the 
survey--which covered virtually every trade 
union--had a total membership of 541,000; of 
these, 328,000 were in the Republic and 
213,000 in Northern Ireland. Eighty-five of 
the unions, with 90 percent of the total mem- 
bership, are affiliated with the ICTU. 

The six largest trade unions are as 
follows: 


Name Membership 

Irish Transport and General 

Workers’ Union)... .cccsecs ceseseseeevens 150, 000 
Amalgamated Transport and General 

WO a RIOD <sccnarncssie reste «sores s+00,4500 81,000 
Workers’Union of Ireland ................:+: 30,.000 
Amalgamated Engineering Union........ 26, 000 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers.. 15, 000 
Irish Union of Distributive Workers 

OE 3 oes sass shah chee casa taeamens 14, 000 


1 This union pays dues to the ICTU on the basis of 
its claimed membership, although some observers believe 
that a figure of 130,000 members would be more accurate. 


While the first three unions together 
represent close to one-half of the total trade 
union membership, 77 unions have a member- 
ship of less than 250 and 117 have fewer than 
1,000 members. 

The number of workers eligible for trade 
union membership in the Republic alone is 
estimated to be 700,000, excluding the ap- 
proximately 50,000 agricultural laborers, of 
whom less than 3,000 are members of the 
Federation of Rural Workers, an ICTU affili- 
ate. Although allowance is made for the popu- 
lation decline in the past decade and the 
growth of the industrial labor force in recent 
years, this overall figure of eligibility is not 
believed to have changed significantly be- 
ween 1952 and 1960. This means that trade 
union membership in the Republic of Ireland 





3 This is largely a hypothetical example, 
since actual wage rates in large industrial centers 
usually exceed the legal minimum wage rates; fur- 
thermore, the wife of a worker paid at the minimum 
level would probably be working also in order to 
make ends meet and hence the family would lose 
the ‘‘sole wage eamer’’ allowance. 
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includes about 46 percent of those eligible 
for membership.--U .S. Embassy, Dublin. 


Italy 


Minister Criticizes Uncontrolled Internal 
Migration. At a study conference of the 
Italian Confederation of Labor Unions (CISL) 
on problems of Italian internal migration, 
Giulio Pastore, Minister for the Development 
of the South, called attention to the massive 
migration taking place from Southem Italy to 
the ‘‘industrial triangle,’’ Milan-Turin-Genoa, 
as one of the principal factors involved in 
the basic economic and social changes which 
are taking place in Italy. According to the 
Minister, although the transfer of manpower is 
reducing unemployment in the South and con- 
tributing to industrial expansion in the North, 
these desirable effects are secured at great 
social ard economic cost because of the un- 
regulated nature of the migration. 

The Minister urged that labor migration 
should not be permitted to interfere with the 
policy of starting self-sustaining growth in the 
South, and expressed concern over the fact 
that the most persistent flow of labor comes 
from those areas which show the most promise 
for industrialization and growth, thus endan- 
gering Government efforts to set up ‘‘develop- 
ment areas’? in the South. Pastore termed 
direct State control of labor migration unpro- 
ductive, but suggested the following means of 
influencing the flow of manpower: (1) careful 
selection of plant sites; (2) granting priority 
to expenditures for community development in 


the South by all public agencies; (3) elimina- 


tion of special credit incentives in the in- 
dustrially congested areas of the North; (4) in- 
creased investments in the South by State- 
controlled industries; and (5) implementation 
of a national plan for economic development.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Netherlands 


Government Modifies Emigration Policy. 
Responding to the continuing tightness of the 
labor market, the Govemment recently an- 
nounced that it will follow a ‘‘positive but not 


active’’ emigration policy. Most propaganda 
encouraging emigration will be discontinued, 
and certain changes, as yet not clearly speci- 
fied, will be made in subsidies paid to pro- 
spective emigrants. The Government refused 
to accept the theory of the four Dutch em- 
ployers’ associations that the country is faced 
with a long-term shortage of labor rather than 
long-term population pressure and stated that 
the retention of minimum subsidy payments to 
emigration applicants was necessary to guaran- 
tee ‘‘the right to emigrate’”’ to all citizens.-- 
U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 


Government Moves Toward Equal Pay for 
Women. The Government, in a decree issued 
December 1, 1961, directed the Board of Gov- 
ernment Mediators to disapprove all collective 
bargaining agreements failing to establish a 
level of women’s wages equal to at least 85 
percent of wages of men doing comparable 
work. The decree was issued to bring the 
Netherlands closer to compliance with the 
equal pay requirement of Article 119 of the 
Rome Treaty, establishing the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC). 

Progress has been madein the Nether- 
lands in the last few years toward equal pay 
for equal work. In 1958, women’s wages were 
approximately 60-65 percent of those for men 
doing comparable work and they had risen to 
70-75 percent before the issuance of the De- 
cember decree. The Government, however, has 
made it known that while it is willing to take 
action to bring women’s wages up to 85 per- 
cent of those of male workers, it will not go 
beyond this point until it has had opportunity 
to study in detail women’s wages in the other 
EEC countries. 

There are approximately 3,500,000 wage 
and salary workers in the Netherlands, of whom 
over 950,000 are women. The equal pay pro- 
vision, however, will apply to a much smaller 
number. According to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, relatively few women are engaged in 
jobs comparable to those occupied by men, 
and many of these receive already equal pay. 
In most cases, voung men and women workers 
just starting their employment are paid ac- 
cording to the same wage scale. Wage dis- 
crimination applies principally to women work- 
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ers who have held jobs long enough to acquire 
some seniority and skill.--U.S. Embassy, The 


Hague. 


Sweden 


Government White-Collar Workers Seek 
Right To Strike. The four labor federations-- 
General Federation of Swedish Trade Unions 
(LO), Central Organization of Salaried Em- 
ployees (TCO), the Swedish Confederation of 
Professional Associations (SACO), and the 
National Association of Salaried Employees in 
Government Service (SR)--plan to submit a 
joint proposal to the Civil Service Minister 
seeking negotiations to obtain for Government 
white-collar workers recognition of the right to 
strike. These workers now may organize and 
negotiate wages and other terms of employ- 
ment, but are denied the right to strike. The 
new proposal would give Govemment white- 
cqllar workers the right to strike, but would 


simultaneously introduce machinery to fore- 
stall conflicts.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


U.S.S.R. 


1961 Economic Summary. In its economic 
report for 1961, the Central Statistical Office 
of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers announced 
that: (a) the gross output of industry was 
9.2 percent greater than in 1960 (in the pre- 
vious year, the growth had been 10 percent); 
(b) labor productivity in industry had increased 
over 4 percent (in 1960 the increase had been 
over 5 percent); (c) the average number of 
wage and salary eamers in 1961 was 66 mil- 
lion, or. about 4 million more than in 1960; 
(d) the average wages of all wage and salary 
earners had increased 4 percent (the average 
wage was not given); (e) the volume of sales 
of consumer goods in state and cooperative 
stores increased 4 percent (but supplies of 
clothing, fabrics, and footwear were declared 
to be inadequate); and (f) the national income 
had increased 7 percent. The population as of 
January 1, 1962 was given as ‘‘about 220 
million.’’--Moscow press. 
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India 


Asian Trade Union College Opens Semi- 
nar. The Intemational Confederation of Frée 
Trade Unions’ (ICFTU) Asian Trade Union 
College opened its first Asian Seminar on 
Trade Union Research, November 27, 1961. 
The seminar is intended to provide guidance 
for non-Communist trade union leaders in the 
subcontinent and Southeast Asia. Partici- 
pants will receive instruction on labor-manage- 
ment relations and be given an opportunity to 
acquire specialized skills under qualified 
instructors.--U.S. Consulate General, Calcutta. 


Turkey 


West Germany Employment Office Opened. 
The West German Government opened an Em- 
ployment Office in Istanbul in August 1961, to 
recruit Turkish workers, especially miners, 
for employment in Germany. About 5,000 
Turkish workers already have gone to Germany 
and the German Govemment hopes to recruit 
another 5,000 from about 40,000 workers 
waiting to be processed.--U.S. Embassy, 
Ankara. 
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International 


Food for Wages Program Undertaken. 
The Moroccan Government by an agreement 
with the U.S, Government on a commodity 
grant, effective May 3, 1961, has established 
a Food for Wages Program. The criteria for 
the projects to be undertaken under the agree- 
ment include: contribution to economic de- 
velopment, alleviation of the effects of unem- 
ployment and economic need, utilization of 
manual labor in the execution of projects, 
and projects not requiring intensive technical 
studies. Projects meeting these criteria in- 
clude: road construction; facilities for the 
collection and retention of water; wells and 
cisterns; drainage and flood control; land 
clearance; construction of markets and similar 
public facilities; land improvement and de- 
velopment; reforestation; stone extraction for 
use in projects; urban rehabilitation; slum 
clearance and low-cost housing; and the con- 
struction of schools, hospitals, and clinics. 
The agreement also provides for approval of 
projects by the United States Operations Mis- 
sion (USOM), and authorizes the exchange of 
the -wheat donated by the United States for 
similar local products. 

The purpose of the program is to use 
available United States surplus food products 
as partial wage payments for labor on develop- 
ment projects, thus utilizing Morocco’s large 
reservoir of unemployed and underemployed 
manpower in needed economic activities. 
According to estimates, urban unemployment is 
more than 20 percent of the urban labor force, 
which totals 1.5 million, and underemployment 
is more than 50 percent of the 3,200,000 per- 
sons of working age in the rural population. 
During 1961, the program also helped to miti- 
gate the effects on the population of a severe 
drought which produced total crop failures in 
parts of the southern provinces, and extensive 
losses of crops in other areas. 

The wheat from the United States, used 
for the payment of wages in kind, together 


with the cash component supplied by the 
Moroccan Govemment, will provide approxi- 
mately 30 million man-days of employment. 
The daily wage paid to workers on the pro- 
jects is 4 dirhams (US$0.80), approximately 
one-half in cash and the remainder in kind 
(flour, rice, barley, and vermicelli). 

Local councils composed of Government 
agents, local technicians in the fields of 
agriculture and public works, and representa- 
tives of the local population develop projects 
for the program. Provincial committees in the 
regional governments review the project pro- 
posals, which then require approval by the 
governor of the province before being sent to 
the Office of National Promotion. (In July 
1961, the responsibility for the general direc- 
tion of the program on a national level was 
vested in a top-level official from the Ministry 
of Agriculture, who was named Delegate- 
General of Rural Promotion, later (October 
1961) changed to ‘‘National Promotion,’’ under 
the auspices of a Higher Council for National 
Promotion.) The projects, which require the 
USOM’s approval before their implementation, 
are cafried out under the administrative super- 
vision of the provincial authorities, with the 
responsibility for execution vested in the 
governor. 

The projects are labor intensive and re- 
quire a minimum of capital and technical gui- 
dance. Those reviewed by the USOM through 
October 1961, by category and estimated num- 
ber of man-days required, are as follows: 


Estimated 

number of 

Category man-days 

Con struction of access roads................ 3,758, 175 
Water resources and drainage...............-. 1,796,519 
Urban rehabilitation................... . 1,589, 480 


Land development and reforestation ...... 1, 154, 481 
Fees iided «hii. Lidie Bisa ieee 8, 298, 655 
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The first projects under the program were 
initiated in the period May 25 to June 1, 1961. 
Project implementation had progressed from 
64, employing 7,223 workers on June 1, to 
665, employing 75,291 workers on October 1, 
1961. The goal of the Govemment was to 
reach employment of 150,000 workers in 
January 1962. In addition to the foregoing, 
from August 1 to September 15, under a crash 
project called ‘Operation School Construc- 
tion,’’ 1,022 classrooms and 644 lodgings for 
teachers were constructed. The program in- 
volved 33,000 workers for approximately 1% 
million workdays, and included a United States 
contribution for wages in kind equivalent to 
approximately 7,000 tons of wheat.--AlD, 
Rabat. 


Conference of ‘‘Casablanca Countries” 
Held. Delegates from postal and telecommuni- 
cations unions in Morocco, Mali, Ghana, 
Guinea, the United Arab Republic, and the 
Provisional Algerian Government (set up by 
rebel leaders in 1958) met in Tangier from 
November 25 to December 2, 1961, to establish 
an African Postal Union and an African Tele- 
communications Union. 

The conference agreed that the unions’ 
headquarters will be at Cairo and Accra, 
respectively. The agreements and regulations 
are to become effective April 1, 1962, and the 
Executive and Administrative Committees are 
to name the directors and their assistants. 
Membership in the two unions is open to unions 
in any African country wishing to adhere to the 
agreements, except Senegal and Mauritania. 

The conference took place within the 
framework of the Casablagca Charter and 
implemented decisions of the Economic Com- 
mission which met in Conakry in July 1961.-- 
U.8. Consulate General, Tangier. 


Libya 


Employers Must Give Preference to 
Libyans. The Director of Labor and Social 
Affairs for Cyrenaica, in November 1961, is- 
sued a general circular to all companies and 
institutions operating in Cyrenaica Province, 
informing them that, effective immediately, 
they must advertise all job vacancies for a 


period of 2 weeks, inviting applications from 
Libyans possessing the required qualifica- 
tions. The advertisement, which must be sent 
to the Department of Labor and Social Affairs 
before publication, will announce the place and 
date of the examination of candidates, and two 
representatives each of the Labor Department 
and the company or institution concemed will 
supervise the examination. 

The Govemment has increased its efforts 
to insure that Libyans are employed as fully 
as possible in petroleum exploration and ex- 
ploitation. According to petroleum company 
representatives, the new regulation should 
formalize the procedure of recruitment, lessen- 
ing an employer's problem of establishing 
whether or not qualified personnel are available 
locally, and at the same time give Libyan 
workers the maximum opportunity for employ- 
ment.--U.S. Embassy, Benghazi. 


Morocco 


Labor Legislation Amended. The Moroc- 
can Government, on October 24, 1961, amended 
its legislation concerning minimum paid vaca- 
tions. The law, as amended, provides: 

1. After 12 months’ continuous service, 
a worker is entitled to 21 days’ annual paid 
vacation, of which at least 18 must be work- 
days, and to 1% days more for each additional 
month of continuous service during his second 
year of employment. 

2. After 6 months’ continuous service, 
workers and apprentices under 18 years of age 
are entitled to 15 days’ paid vacation, at least 
12 of which must be workdays, and to 2 days 
more for each additional month of continuous 
service during the second year of employment. 
Workers in this group having 12 months’ con- 
tinuous service are entitled to 30 days’ paid 
vacation, at least 24 of which are workdays, 
and to 2 more days for each additional month 
of continuous service during the second year 
of employment. 

3. The minimum paid vacation is in- 
creased 14 days (or 2 days for workers under 
18) for each 5-year period of service, con- 
tinuous or not, with the same employer. 

4. Workers with at least 1 month’s and 
less than 6 months’ service with the same em- 
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ployer are entitled to payment for leave eamed 
at the rate of 1% days for each month worked. 

5. Persons employed by an organization 
called le controle de la main d’oeuvre flottante 
(control of the itinerant labor force) are en- 
titled to 14 days’ pay for each 26 days 
worked--continuous service or not. Young 
workers or apprentices under 18 years of age 
are entitled to 2 days’ pay for each month 
worked. 

The law also provides vacation pay at 
the end of each year (calculated on the same 
bases or above) for persons employed inter- 
mittently by different employers or in different 
establishments because of the nature of their 
occupation, if they can establish that they have 
been employed by the same employer (who pays 
such employees) or in the same establishment 
for at least 26 workdays, even though not con- 
tinuously.-- U.S. Consulate General, Casablanca. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


African Elected As Delegate to National 
Industrial Council. J. B. Ngulube, a welfare 
officer at the Cam and Motor Mine who was 
recently elected as a delegate from the Southem 
Rhodesia Mine Officials’ and Salaried Staff 
Association to the Southem Rhodesia National 
Industrial Council of the Mining Industry, is 
the first African to be appointed to any national 
industrial council in Southem Rhodesia.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Salisbury. 


African Trade Unionists Accepted into 
Railway Workers’ Union. Following talks with 
the Railway African Workers’ Union (RAWU), 
the Rhodesia Railway Workers’ Union (RRWU) 
has agreed to accept about 250 African workers 
into its membership with full ‘‘European status.’ 
The 250 Africans, now members of the RAWU, 
would leave that union and become members of 
the RRWU, thus becoming eligible for the spe- 
cial family allowances paid to European rail- 
waymen. The transfer of membership applies to 
workers in six job classifications: health dem- 
onstrators, station guards, medical and dis- 
pensary orderlies, microscopists, welfare super- 
visors, and African personnel assistants. 


The Southern Rhodesia Minister of Labor 
and the Railway Administration will be asked 
to sanction the transfer of union membership. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 


Uganda 


Trade Union Gains Reported. The Uganda 
labor movement has made several advancements 
in recent months. 

At their annual conference, the delegates 
of the Posts and Telegraphs African Welfare 
Union voted overwhelmingly to reconstitute 
themselves as a multiracial organization, the 
Uganda Posts and Telecommunications Em- 
ployees’ Union. The union’s constitution pro- 
vides that, except for professional, executive, 
and administrative officers, all persons em- 
ployed in the posts and telecommunications are 
eligible for membership and shall not be denied 
admission because of sex, race, color, creed, 
or nationality. This is the first major trade 
union in Uganda to remove racial restrictions 
from conditions governing membership. 

The National Union of Plantation Workers 
(NUPW), assisted by the International Federa- 
tion of Plantation, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers (IFPAAW) and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), ‘has 
made gains on two fronts. The first occurred 
in September, when the NUPW and the Uganda 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association concluded an 
agreement which provides that the union is the 
exclusive bargaining representative for em- 
ployees in the sugar industry. Members of the 
sugar association employ approximately 20,000 
workers. 

The NUPW, after winning recognition from 
the Uganda Company’s East African Tea Es- 
tates, Ltd., in early 1961, successfully nego- 
tiated wage increases for the tea workers of 
the company. The most significant aspect of 
the agreement is that it is probably the first in 
Uganda reached by direct negotiations between 
management and the union, with no outside in- 
tervention. The agreement, which became ef- 
fective September 1, 1961, provides for the 
following wage increases for monthly paid 
workers: 
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Monthly rates, Wage 
August 31, 1961 increase 
(In shillings! ) 
LS, eee 10 
150-200 15 
es 20 
SN 25 
a 30 
350-400.. 35 
Ak SAS oc 40 
450 and over .............. 45 


11 shilling =US$0.14. 


The agreement also provides for a Joint 
Committee, consisting of an equal number of 
union and employer representatives, to study 


and make recommendations on a system of 
grading and classification of jobs. 

Since August 1961, eight trade unions 
have been registered under the Trades Union 
Registration Ordinance. Of the 43 trade unions 
now registered in Uganda, 13 were established 
in 1960 and 9 in 1961. Those registered since 
August are as follows: Kigezi Local Govern- 
ment Workers’ Union, Bunyoro Kingdom Govern- 
ment Employees’ Trade Union, Busoga Local 
Government Workers’ Union, Uganda African 
Civil Servants’ Union, Uganda Breweries and 
Beverage Workers’ Union, Uganda National 
Union of Road Construction Workers, and An- 
kole Native Government Workers’ Union.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Kampala. 
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Burma 


Unemployment Among High School and 
College Graduates. The sizable number of high 
school and university graduates responding to 
two recent Government announcements of exam- 
inations for relatively low paid positions illus- 
trates the extent of unemployment and under- 
employment among educated Burmese and the 
desire for steady employment with the Govern- 
ment. Unemployment among university gradu- 
ates is growing. The Govemment can employ a 
limited number and opportunities for nongovem- 
ment employment are very few, especially for 
technically trained graduates. This situation 
is adding pressure to the demands for reform of 
Burma’s antiquated (outmoded) educational 
system.--U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


Communist China 
Transfer of Workers From Agriculture to 


Industry. Recent articles in the Communist 
Chinese press suggest that it is now possible 


10 


to transfer some labor from agriculture to in- 
dustry. This is counter to the announced na- 
tional economic policy of giving priority to 
agriculture, and suggests that the transfer of 
workers from industry to agriculture has been 
less productive than anticipated and that some 
industries may have been deprived of needed 
workers. The Communist regime claims that 
20 million workers have been transferred from 
industry to agriculture since the fall of 1960 
and has announced the movement of an ad- 
ditional 3% million from March through July, 
1962.--U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong. 


Indonesia 


New Population Figures. On the basis of 
the 1961 Census, the population of Indonesia 
(including West New Guinea) has been estab- 
lished officially at 96 million:as of January 1, 
1962. This makes Indonesia the fifth ranking 


country in the world in population.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Djakarta. 
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North Vietnam 


Unified Social Insurance System Insti- 
tuted. The government has instituted a unified 
social security system effective January 1, 
1962. Under it, previous regulations on sick- 
leave allowances, health examinations and 
medical treatment by the state, accident com- 


pensation, old-age and retirement pensions and 
allowances and death benefits will be codified. 
One feature is the increased allowances to be 
paid to ‘labor heroes,’ war veterans, and those 
assigned to hardship posts. The Communist 
Vietnam General Federation of Trade Unions 
will administer the social insurance fund, 
which will be supported from the state budget.-- 
Vietnamese press. 
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Brazil 


New Minimum Wages Decreed. In a meeting 
in October 1961, with the President of the Re- 
public, the Federal Cabinet decided on a 40- 
percent increase in the minimum wage levels 
throughout the country, effective October 16, 
1961. Minimum wage rates (per month) which 
are applicable under the new decree in certain 
localities ate as follows: 


(In cruzeiros') 


WOE oo o5 sc us Sass Sakae ae scece 13, 440 
Minas Gerais ..............60000. 11,872 
MRC error castes cksce chee ctncceoses secone 8, 736 
Mato GroSS0 .............eccceee ee ences 8,512 
Santa Catarina and Parana...... 10, 080 
Rio Grande do Sul ........ 0.0.0... 11, 200 
AMAZONAS...... 0.260: -cceee eee 7,616 
Estado de Rio ...........ccecssececeee 12, 768 


1 One cruzeiro=US$0.00476. 


The increases are roughly equal to the in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index for Rio de 
Janeiro in the 12 months preceding the applica- 
tion of the new minimum.--U.S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Chile 


Valparaiso Stevedores Test Shift System. 
For. the first time, and on an experimental 
basis, the 360-odd stevedores in the port of 
Valparaiso are working on the shift system, 
abandoning their usual practice of contracting 
to work 18% hours a day, and subcontracting a 
portion of the time to other workers. 

The institution of the shift system, which 
was urgently desired by the shipowners and 
supported by the Government, was strongly op- 
posed by the stevedores and their union, the 
Confederacion Maritima de Chile (COMACH). 
This issue was the primary one in a port shut- 
down in February and March, and again in May, 
1961. Negotiations and eventual arbitration 
resulted in acceptance of the shift system on 
an experimental basis. After lengthy additional 
negotiations concerning hours, mealtimes, and 
pay, agreement was finally reached on two 8- 
hour shifts covering the period from 8 a.m. to 
12 midnight, each broken by a 2-hour lunch 
period. The Government’s National Port Au- 
thority (Empresa Portuaria de Chile) is making 
studies of stevedores’ incomes to determine 
whether any adjustment is necessary to insure 
that stevedores’ earnings will not be reduced. 
--U.S. Embassy, Santiago. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Labor Law and Practice in Honduras 


This 35-page publication is the first monograph in the new Labor Law and Practice 
Series, prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. Labor Law and Practice in Honduras, BLS Report No. 189, 
contains information regarding the Government, manpower resources, labor relations and 
organizations, and conditions of employment in Honduras. Copies are available, at 30 
cents each, from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., or from regional 


offices of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 
Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 


Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
*Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 


and on the following topics (*out of print): 

Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 

The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


A monograph entitled Labor w and Practice in Honduras {BLS Report No. 189) 
was issued in 1961. It is obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., or from the Regional Of- 
fices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Suite 540, 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta 9, 
Ga.; 18 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass.; 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Room 1000, 
341 Ninth Ave., New York 1, N.Y.; and Room 802, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, 
Calif. Checks or money orders should be made payable to the order of Superintendent of 
Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report No. 
191), Labor in India (BLS Report No. 188), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report No. 182), 
as well as a compilation of translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor 
Legislation (BLS Report No. 210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the 
supply lasts, from the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





